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VILLAGE PENGILLINGS.—%. 
THE RETURN. 


Two or three weeks subsequently to that 
evening, a young man was seen riding 
slowly along through our village, upon a 
fine horse, that appeared to be tired out. 
from along journey. The rider was well 
dressed, of noble form, and seemed to take 
an unusual interest in the bright scenes of 
beauty around him. He stopped his horse 
upon the bridge for a moment, and looked 
far down the river's course, loving the rich 
foliage that hung over its banks and bathed 
in its peaceful tide. Then he started on- 
word, and suffered the reins to lie careless- 
ly upon the animal’s neck, as he would 
gaze up the hill side, seeming to meet 
again the face of an old acquaintance. — 
Thus he rode forward, attracting the gaze 
of many a wondering eye; he turned down 
the street that led in an opposite direction 
from the hotel, as if he knew the localities 
perfectly. He drew up at the farm-house 
of widow Benton, alighted, and leaving his 
horse at the gate, moved along the shrub- 
skirted walk to the door. It was Lewis— 
the widow’s son returned. 

The quick eye of a mother recognised 
him from the window, and in an instant 
they were in each other’s arms. 

‘My son,—my son,’ was all the glad 
mother could say: and they fell upon each 
other’s necks, and wept for joy. His sis- 
ters came leaping forward, in all the beauty 
and freshness of youth’s spring-time, and 
gave him a sister’s welcome; and his bro- 
ther Edward came from the field, ere the 
first greetings were over, to meet his long 
lost brother, face to face. 

The news of his arrival spread through 
the viltage like wild-flre, and every body 
rejoiced in the happiness that we knew 
was bearing rule at the Bentons; and 
when my father at the evening devotions 
that night, thanked God that the lost was 
found again, ang the wanderer had return- 
ed, he said he could hardly help thinking 
that it was one of our brightest blessings, 
to be deprived of what the soul valued, 
that we might have the keener sense of 
enjoyment when it was restored to us; and 
that God often tried his people severely, 
upon earth, that enjoyment of the bliss of 
heaven might be the more intense. 


Narrative. 
THE TIMELY WARNING. 


A THRILLING STORY. 

This little story shows how easily the 
fond heart of a mother may be broken by 
the insane stubbornness of a wayward boy, 
and vividly depicts the remorse that is sure 
to follow the perpetration of acts of diso- 

ience. May this warning prove to be 
&‘ timely’ one to many a boy, who defies 
the authority of his gentle and suffering 
mother, because his elder companions have 
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instilled into his mind the moral 
and physical falsehood that it is man- 
BS ly to do so. 
fm 6My father, after an absence of 
three years, returned to the house 
ieeso dear to him. He had made his 
weve last voyage, and rejoiced to have 
meeeereached a haven of rest from the 
BXperils of the sea. During his ab- 
msence, I had grown from a child 
jand baby of my mother’s (for I was 
her youngest) into a rough, careless, 
Mand headstrong boy. Her gentle 
Me voice no longer restrained me; I 
was often wilfu] and sometimes dis- 
obedient. I thought it indicated 
manly superiority to be independent of a 
woman’s influence. My father’s return 
was a fortunate circumstance for me. He 
soon perceived the spirit of insubordination 
stirring within me. I saw by his manner 
that it displeased him, although for a few 
days he said nothing to me about it. 

It was an afternoon in October, bright 
and golden, that my father told me to get 
my hat, and take a walk with him. We 
turned down a narrow lane into a fine 
open field, a favorite play-ground for. the 
children in the neighborhood. After talk- 
ing cheerfully on different topics for a while, 
my father asked me if I observed thut huge 
shadow, thrown by a mass of rocks that 
stood inthe midst of the field. I rerlied 
that I did. . 

‘My father owned this land,’ said he. 
‘It was my play-ground when a boy.— 
That rock stood there then. To meit was 
a beacon, and whenever I look at it, I re- 
calla dark spot in my life—an event so 
painful to dwell upon, that if it were not 
as a warning I should not speak of it.— 
Listen, then, my dear boy, and learn wis- 
dom from your father’s errors. 

‘My father died when I was a mere 
child. I was the only son. My mother 


was a gentle, loving woman, devoted to her |, 


children, and beloved by everybody. I 
remember her pale, beautiful face—her 
sweet, affectionate smile—her kind and 
tender voice. In my childhood, I loved 
her intensely. I never was apart from her, 
and she, fearing that I was becoming too 
much of a baby, sent me to a high school 
in the village. After associating for a 
time with rude, rough boys, I lost in a 
measure my fondness for my home, and my 
reverence for my mother; and it became 
more and more difficult for her to restrain 
my impetuous nature. I thought it indi- 
cated a want of manliness to yield to her 
authority, or to appear penitent, although 
I knew that my conduct pained her. The 
epithet I most dreaded was girl-boy. I 
could not bear to hear it said by my com- 
panions that I was tied to my mother’s 
apron-strings. From a quiet, home-loving 
child, I soon became a wild, roistering boy. 
My dear mother used every persuasion to 
induce me to seek happiness within the 
precincts of home. She exerted herself to 
make our fireside attractive, and my sister, 
following her self-sacrificing example, 
sought to entice me by planning games, 
and diversions for my entertainment. I 
saw all this, but did not heed it. 

* It was an afternoon like this, that, as I 
was about leaving the dining-table to spend 
the intermission between the morning and 
evening school, in the street as usudl, my 
mother laid her hand on my shoulder, and 
said mildly, but firmly, ‘My son, I wish 
you to come with me.’ I would have re- 
belled, but something in her manner awed 
me. She put on her bonnet and said to 
me, ‘ We will take a little walk together.’ 
I followed her in silence; and as I was 





passing out of the door, I observed one of 
my rude companions skulking about the 
house, and I knew he was waiting for me. 
He sneered as 1 went pasthim. My pride 
was wounded to the quick. He was a 
very bad boy, but being some years older 
than myself, he exercised a great influence 
over me. I followed my mother sulkily 
till we reached the spot where we now 


| stand, beneath the shade of this huge rock. 





O, my boy, could that hour be blotted 
from my memory, which has cast a dark 
shadow over my whole life, gladly would 
I exchange all that the world can offer me 
for the quiet peace of mind I should enjoy. 
But no! like this huge, unsightly pile, 
stands the monumert of my guilt forever. 

‘ My mother, being feeble in health, sat 
down and beckoned me to sit down beside 
her. Her look, so full of tender sorrow, 
is present tome now. I would not sit, 
but continued standing sullenly beside. 

‘* Alfred, my dear son,’ said she, ‘ have 
you lost all love for your mother?’ I did 
not reply. ‘I fear you have,’ she continu- 
ed, ‘and may God help you to see your 
own heart, and me to do my duty.’ She 
then talked to me of my misdeeds, of the 
dreadful consequences of the course I was 
pursuing. By tears, entreaties, and 
prayers, she tried tou make an impression on 
me. She placed before me the lives and 
examples of great and good men; she 
sought to stimulate my ambition. I was 
moved, but too proud to: show it, and re- 
mained standing in dogged silence beside 
her. Ithought, ‘What will my compan- 
ions say if, after all my boasting, I yield 
at last, and submit to be led by a woman!’ 

* What agony was visible on my moth- 
er’s face, when she saw that all she had 
said and suffered failedto move me! She 
rose to go home, and I followed at a dis- 
tance. She spoke no more to me till we 
reached our own door. 

**It is school-time now,’ said she. ‘ Go, 
my son, and once more let me beseech you 
to think upon what I have said.’ 

* *T will not!’ said I, with a loud tone 
of defiance. 

** One of these two things you must do, 
Alfred; either go to school this moment, 
or 1 will lock you in your room, and keep 
you there till you are ready to promise im- 
plicit obedience to my. wishes in future.’ 

**T dare you to do it,’ said I; ‘you 
can’t get me up stairs.’ 

‘* Alfred, choose now,’ said my mother, 
who laid her hand upon my arm. She 
trembled violently, and was deadly pale. 

**If you touch me, I will kick you,’ 
said I, ina terrible rage. God knows I 
knew not what I said. 

** Will you go, Alfred ? 

**No! LI replied; but quailed beneath 
her eyes. 

‘*Then follow me,’ 
grasped my arm firmly. 

‘I raised my foot—O, my son, hear me! 
I raised my foot and kicked her—my saint- 
ed mother! How my head reels as the 
torrent of memory rushes over me! She 
staggered back a few steps, and leaned 
against the wall. She did not look at me. 
I saw her heart beat ayainst her. breat. 
‘O Heavenly Father!’ she cried, ‘ forgive 
him; he knows not what he does!’ The 
gardener just then passed the door, and 
seeing my mother pale and almost unable 
to support herself, he stopped ; she beckon- 
ed him in. ‘ Take this boy up stairs, and 
lock him in his room,’ said she, and turned 
from me. Looking back, as she was en- 
tering her room, she gave me such a look 
—it will forever follow me. It was a look 
of agony, mingled with the intensest love 


said she, as she 


—it was the last unutterable pang from a 
heart that was broken. 

‘In a moment I found myself a prisoner 
in my room. I thought for a moment I 
would dash my brains out, but I'felt afraid 
to die. I was not penitent. At times my 
heart was subdued, but my stubborn pride 
rose in an instant, and bade me not to 
yield. The pale face of my mother haunt- 
ed me. I flung myself on the bed and fell 
asleep. I awoke at midnight, stiffened by 
the damp air, and terrified with frightful 
dreams. I would have sought my mother 
at that moment, for I trembled with fear; 
but my door was fast. With the daylight 
my terrors were dissipated, and I became 
bold in resisting all good impulses. The 
servant brought my meals, but I did not 
taste them. I thought the day would 
never end. Just at twilight, I heard a 
light footstep approach the door. It was 
my sister, who called me by name. 

** What may I tell mother from you?’ 
she asked. ; 

** Nothing,’ I replied. 

‘O, Alfred, for my sake, for all our 
sakes, say that you are sorry. She longs 
to forgive you.’ 

‘*ITwon’t be driven to school against 
my will,’ said I. 

** But you will go if she wishes it, dear 
Alfred,’ said my sister, pleadingly. 

**No, I won’t,? said I, ‘and you need 
not say any more about it.’ 

**QO, brother, you will kill her! You 
will kill her, and then you will never have 
a happy moment.’ 

‘I made no reply to this. My feelings 
were touched, but still I resisted their in- 
fluence. My sister called me, but I would 
notanswer. I heard her footsteps slowly 
retreating, and again I flung myself on the 
bed, to pass another wretched and fearful 
night. OGod! how wretched, how-fear- 
ful I did not know. | ‘ 

‘ Another footstep, slower and feebler 
than my sister’s, disturbed me. A voice 
called me by name. It was my mother’s. 

** Alfred, my son, shall I come? Are 
you sorry for what you have done?’ she 
asked. 

‘I cannot tell what influence, operating 
at that moment, made me speak adverse to 
my feelings. The gentle voice of my mo- 
ther, that thrilled through me, and melted 
the ice from my obdurate heart, and I long- 
ed to throw myself on her neck, but I did 
not. Butmy words gave the lie to my 
heart, when I said I was not sorry. I 
heard her withdraw; I heard her groan. 
I longed to call her back, but I did not. 

‘I was awakened from an uneasy slum- 
ber by hearing my name called loudly, and 
my sister stood by my bedside. 

‘*Get up Alfred. O, don’t wait a mo- 
ment. Get up, and come with me. Mo- 
ther is dying. 

‘I thought I was dreaming, but I got up 
melancholy, and followed my sister. On 
the bed, pale and cold as marble, lay my 
mother. She had not undressed. She had 
thrown herself on the bed to rest, arising 
to go again to me, she was seized with the 
palpitation of the heart, and borne senseless 
to her room. 

* I cannot tell you my agony as I looked 
upon her—my remorse was tenfold more 
bitter from the thought’ that she would 
never know it. I believed myself to bea 
murderer. I fell on the bed beside her. I 
could not weep. My heart burned in my 
bosom; my brain was on fire. My sister 
threw her arms around me, and wept in 
silence. Suddenly we saw a slight motion 
of mother’s hand—her eyes unclosed. She 
had recovered consciousness, but not speech. 
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THE YOUTH’S . 








COMPANION. 








She looked at me and moved her lips. I 
could not understand her words. ‘ Moth- 
er, mother,’ I shrieked, ‘ say only that you 
forgive me.’ She could not say it with her 
lips, but her hand pressed mine. She 
smiled upon me, and lifted her thin white 
hands, clasped my own within them, and 
cast her eyes upward. She moved her lips 
in prayer, and thus died. I remained still 
kneeling beside that dear form, till my gen- 
tle sister removed me. She comforted me, 
for she knew the heavy load of sorrow at 
my heart; heavier than grief for the loss of 
amother; for it.was a load of sorrow for 
sin. The joy of youth had left me forever. 

‘My son, the suffering such memories 
make continue as long as life. God is 
merciful; but remorse for past misdeeds is 
a canker-worm in the heart, that preys upon 
it forever.’ 

My father ceased speaking, and buried 
his face in his hands. He saw and felt the 
bearing his narrative had upon my charac- 
ter and conduct. Ihave never forgotten 
it. Boys who spurn a mother’s control, 
who are ashamed to own that they are 
wrong, who think it manly to resist her 
authority, or yield to her influence, be- 
ware! Lay not up for yourselves bitter 
memories for your future years.—{ Organ. 














Learning. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE LAMB. 


‘Oh! do stop,’ said Ellen to her sister 
Eliza, as they were returning from school 
one day, ‘and see this dea¥ little lamb.— 
Just look how he follows me.’ 

‘What a sweet, innocent face it has,’ 
said Eliza, as she patted his head. ‘How 
different an expression from a cow or a 
horse. It makes me think of Mary's lamb, 

‘ Whose fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went, 

The lamb was sure to go.’ 

* Well, it does look innocent,’ said Ellen, 
just asinnoccnt asa lamb. But what shall 
we do with it? take it home? I can’t 
bear to leave it all alone here.’ 

Just then a dirty, rough looking boy 
came running across the pasture, and, as 
he jumped over the feflce, exclaimed :— 
‘Well, I’ve found the good-for-nothing 
fellow, at last, that’s kept me racing over 
the hills here, this hour. .I wonder how 
you ever came here ;’ and as he said this, 
he cracked the whip, that he held in his 
hand, over the poor little lamb’s head, and 
drove it away. 

*Oh! do speak to him,’ said Ellen, ‘ and 
tell him not to hurt the lamb so. I'm 
afraid to.’ 

* It will do no good,’ said Eliza, ‘he is 
angry now, and very likely if I should say 
anything to him, he would strike the harder.’ 

* Who is it, do you know?’ said Ellen, 
as she watched his progress down the road. 

‘No, I don’t’ replied Eliza. ‘He does 
not act much like a shepherd’s boy. I 
always imagined a shepherd to be a vener- 
able old man, with a long, white beard, and 
a kind, and gentle manner.’ 

* Yes ;’ said Ellen, ‘and with a staff in 
his hand, and a book in his pocket.’ 

* By the way,’ said Eliza, ‘do you re- 
member last Sabbath evening, when we 
were studying about Cain and Abel, that 
we resolved to find out something about 
the shepherds of old times? I hav’nt 
thought of it since; have you?’ 

‘No;’ replied Ellen, and it would’nt 
have done any good, if I had, for 1 am sure 
I should’nt know where to look for intor- 
mation.’ 

‘Oh! replied Eliza, ‘I dare say we 
shall find enough on the subject, when we 
really set about it. I think now, of two 
books in the library which I know would 
assist us.’ 

‘I never thought,’ said Ellen, ‘ of send- 
ing a mile offto the library; but I wish 
you would, for I know the subject is worth 
a little trouble.’ ° 

By this time, the sisters had arrived 
home, and the subject of their conversation 
was not mentioned until the next after- 
noon; when Eliza, as she entered the 
house and threw off her bonnet, exclaimed, 
* An adventure, quite an adventure, Ellen.’ 

‘An adventure! what do you mean, 
Eliza?’ said Ellen. 

‘Why; I mean an adventure,’ replied 
Eliza, ‘ and I will tell you all about it, in 
a minute; but I am so out of breath now, 








‘Come,’ said James, ‘don’t wait any 
longer, but tell us now, for I amina hurry.’ 
‘Well: you know,’ said Eliza, ‘that I 
went to carry those notes up to Esq. Wes- 
ton’s; when I got there, Sarah told me 
her mother had gone out a little ways, and 
asked me to come in, and wait till she 
shouldreturn. Just then, Sarah was called 
away, so I was left entirely alone in that 
beautiful little room, at the farther end of 
the hall. After I had waited some time, 
I ventured to take down one or two books, 
from the library, and had just found an ar- 
ticle in the Encyclopedia about shepherds, 
when Esq. Weston opened the door. I 
felt a little frightened at first, lassure you, 
but I soon got over it. He is the very 
pleasantest manI ever knew. He asked 
me all about the family, and how little 
John was, and whether he had learned to 
talk; but what was better than all this, 
he told me he would lend me just as many 
books as I would read, on condition that if 


| Now, I should think it would require con- 





I got into any difficulty, that is to say, 
could not understand all that I read, I 
should come to him.’ 

‘Well,’ said Ellen, ‘I should Jike it 
very much, if it was’nt for that condition.’ 

‘Oh!’ replied Eliza, ‘I have no objec- 
tion at all to asking him any questions, nor 
would you have, if you knew how kind and 
pleasant he was. He said his booke were 
sometimes called dry, and perhaps I should 
not like to read them; but I knew I 
should.’ 

‘Is that all?’ asked James, ‘I am sure I 
should not call that much of an adventure.’ 

‘But I hav’nt got through yet, Master 
James. You must learn to be a little 
more patient. Justas 1 was coming home, 
Esq. Weston asked me if I had seen Sarah’s 
presert. I told him, no. Then he took 
from a drawer, a large, flat box filled with 
various little articles, sent to Sarah by her 
uncle Richard, who, you know, has travel- 
led almost the world over. There was an 
elegant carved ivory fan, with a Chinese 
picture on one side of it; a feather cape, 
and some curious little Chinese figures that 
turned somersets and jumped over high 
poles.’ 

‘Oh! I wishI had carried the notes,’ 
said James. 

‘If you had,’ said Ellen, ‘very likely 
you would not have seen the box ; I don’t 
believe Esq. Weston would have thought 
of showing the box to any of us but Eliza. 
But it is always her luck to see and hear 
everything.’ 

‘Oh! don’t talk so,’ said Eliza. ‘I 
shall want you to borrow a book for me 
there next week, and Sarah will show you 
all the things, I know. But Ihave a plan 
in my mind, which I think you would like. 
While father and mother are out this even- 
ing, we will examine the subject of shep- 
herds we have talked about so much. I 
have brought home a book in which is 
quite a longarticle on sheep. I looked 
over it, and thought it might be very inte- 
resting.’ , 

The children acceded to the plan, and at 
an early hour in the evening, were seated 
around the table, with their books and map. 

‘ Well,’ said Eliza, ‘in the first place, 
we will try to find out what the business 
ufa shepherd is. I alwas had an idea that 
their mode of life was very simple, and re- 
quired little actual labor.’ 

‘ Did you ever see areal shepherd?’ said 
James to Eliza. 

‘No; I can’t say that I ever did,’ re- 
plied Eliza. ‘ We have sheep, to be sure 
in this country, but they are generally 
owned in such small numbers, that” they 
do not require the whole attention of any 
one individual; but come under the gene- 
ral superintendence of the farmer.’ 

‘In what countries are there the most 
sheep?’ asked Ellen. 

‘We know,’ replied Eliza, ‘that they 
must have been very numerous in Syria, 
Asia Minor, and all those Eastern coun- 
tries, from the frequent mention of them 
in the Bible. And I know, in stories 
where the scene is laid in Switzerland, and 
Spain, there are often allusions to shep- 
herds, or shepherdesses ; so I suppose they 
may be found there.’ 

‘Oh! here,’ said Ellen, as she turned 
over the leaves of the book before her, 
‘here is something to the very point. It 
says there are now in Spain 4,000,000 of 
fine wooled sheep.’ 

‘There certainly must be shepherds in 
Spain to take care of so many sheep,’ said 














I can hardly speak.’ 


James, ‘ but Eliza,’ he continued, ‘ you 


have not yet told us what a shepherd has | 
to do.’ ; 
‘Well,’ said Eliza, ‘I don’t know, but 
I will run my eye over this article, and 
see ifI can find out. In the first place, it 
says a shepherd must lead his flock to a 
place where they can remain for the sum- 
mer; then, at the close of the summer, 
they must be led to a more southern dis- 
trict to spend the winter. Here folds 
must be constructed for the sheep, and huts 
for the shepherds. In the spring the sheep 
must be sheared, &c.’ 

* Well,’ said Ellen, ‘ we don’t know how 
many sheep a shepherd has the care of; 
but let us suppose, two or three hundred. 
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stant care and attention, tosee that none 
of this number strays away, or get into 
difficulty.’ 

‘ Then,’ said James, ‘ there may be some 
sick ones, and some lame ones.’ 

‘I wonder who that can be,’ said Ellen, 
as she answered the loud knock at the door. 
At that moment Mr. Elson, the minister, 
walked in and seated himself familiarly at 
the table. He seemed in no hurry to go, 
notwithstanding the absence of father and 
mother, and inquired of the party how they 
were employing themselves. 

Eliza stated to him the subject of their 
evening’s conversation; and asked him 
several questions in regard to the habits 
and disposition of sheep. 

‘The meek and harmless disposition 
of the lamb,’ said Mr. Elson, ‘made it a 
proper emblem for the meek and lowly 
Savior. You remember this passage, ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world.’ And this, ‘ He was 
oppressed and afflicted, yet he opened not 
his mouth ; he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as asheep before her shear- 
er is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.’ ’ 

‘ Christ is often spoken of,’ said Eliza, 
‘as a shepherd.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Elson, ‘and always in 
the character of a kind and faithful shep- 
herd, ‘who careth forthe sheep.’ ‘The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
and leadeth me beside the still waters.’’ 

‘ What is meant by the still waters?’ 
asked Eliza. 

‘I suppose that it means quiet water,’ 
said Mr. Elson. ‘A rapid stream is often 
turbid and muddy. A rapid stream too, 
often flows in a rocky bed, and on that ac- 
count would be difficult of access for the 
sheep.’ 

‘I never thought before,’ said Eliza, 
‘why the preference should be given to 
still water.’ 

‘I like very much,’ said Mr. E., ‘ to have 
children ask questions which shew a desire 
to understand the Scriptures, there is so 
much beauty lost to them by a careless 
reading, and I’m glad, Eliza, that my call 
here this evening, though father and moth- 
er were out, has proved so agreeable and 
profitable.’ M. D. 











Morality. 
AN EXAMPLE FOR BOYS. 

Let boys read the following account of 
alad, who came lately for counsel and as- 
sistance, into the office of the Children’s 
Aid Society, in the city of New York :— 

A boy came up lately to our office, whose 
little history will show well what qualities 
a city life may preduce. He was only 
twelve, but with a remarkably intelligent 
face and pleasant manner. ‘ He had been 
in a lawyer's office,’ he said, ‘and earned 
two dollars a week there.” ‘Why did'nt 
you stay there?’ ‘Icould’nt learn any- 
thing, sir.’ After this, it appears, he was 
in a publisher’s office, where he had three 
dollars a week. He brought excellent re- 
commendations from both. On asking him 
why he had left this latter place, he said, 
with as easy a.manner as 1 gentleman would 
use, that he would like to see me in pri- 
vate. Then he told, very simply and touch- 
ingly, his sad tale. He had a mother, 
whom he loved very much; but his father 
was a drunkard, and she was afraid he 
would kill him in his ‘ horrors,’ (i. e. fits of 
delirium.) Every.cent which he himself 
saved, his father spent in liquor; and once, 
after ne had been saving sometime in the 
bank, by hard work, his father got the 
banking book and took it all. He wanted 
a place where his father could not find him, 











and yet where he could help his mother. 


He had felt the vice so, that he had writ. 


| ten a piece for the Tribune about Sunday 
| drinking, and the breaking of licenses, jn ‘ 


his Ward ; and as he feared his name would 
not be received, he had induced a grocer 
near by to sign his. He showed me tke 
piece published, which looked as if it might 
come from a boy, but yet was very well ex. 
pressed. I talked with him a long time 
about what he had better do, and every- 
thing he said had just the same mature 
sound. I advised type setting. ‘It would 
never do,’ he said; ‘1 know all about that, 
I can not learn much at it ; and besides, it’s 
unhealthy for me.’ In general, he evident. 
ly set less on the wages, than on the chance 
to learn something. Among his other ac. 
complishments, he had a little class in the 
Sunday school, who were learning to read! 
Something so manly and intelligent, and 
yet so winning, I never yet saw in a boy 
of any class. Through a friend, a good 
situation in acountry publishing office was 
found, where he is doing well. I shall 
watch with much interest the future of one 
of our New York poor boys. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY* MARY MOSS. 


For many days preceding Christmas of 
’52, Mary, Alice, and Herman Bucken 
were extremely busy; there was much 
whispering and many private conferences 
with mamma, and father was occasionally 
admitted to their confidences. Something 
extraordinary was going on, and something 
that required profound secrecy too, for 
Herman enjoined upon the little three 
years old Gertrude, that ‘she mus’nt be 
sure to tell Alice that he had bought hera 
great, large doll, with the most beautifullest 
blue eyes she had ever seen,’ and Gertrude 
with her beautiful blue eyes wide open, 
promised with a very grave air, that she 
would not say one word, and clasped her 
little hands in delight, as all the beautiful 
presents were displayed before her. 

Christmas day came. ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas, mamma, papa,’ shouted the children, 
as half dressed they hurried into their pa- 
rent’s room that they might receive their 
Christmas kiss, which seemed all the bet- 
ter because they awoke papa up first, from 
his morning nap. 

‘Merry Christmas resounded through 
the house, while through the windows the 
morning sunlight came streaming in with 
its glad Christmas greetings. The trees 
begemed and jeweled with icy ornaments, 
nodded their many branches and sparkled 
a merry Christmas. The little canary bird 
opened his wee throat and warbled forth 
his sweet song. Fido wagged his tail, and 
was as frolicsome, and sportive as could be. 
The house servants hearing the mery 
voices of the children, cried ‘och! God 
bless ye, for ye’s very happy!’ Yes, all 
seemed joyful that bright moyning, save 
poor little beggar child who hurried past 
with shivering limbs. ‘ Oh, poor little girl, 
exclaimed Alice, who was looking from the 


‘| window upon the scene without, ‘ see, Her- 


man, she has no shoes, and her feet are 
very cold. I mean to give her mine,’ and 
hastening tothe door she cried, * Here little 
girl, it is merry Christmas in our house, 80 
take’ my shoes and be happy, see, you 
hav’nt any, and I have another pair. Poor 
little girl, don’t cry, come here this after- 
noon and you shal! have some of my din- 
ner, O, it will be so nice!’ 

The breakfast bell sounded, and Anna 
entered the house, and stole softly to the 
table, her cheeks rosy, and her fice illu- 
mined with a bright light that welled up 
from her generous heart. After thanks 
had been given for the plentiful supply of 
blessings, Herman said, * Papa, what does 
Christmas mean? and why do we have our 
house and the church trimmed with evet- 
greens, and why do we go to church, it 
is’nt a better Sunday, is it ?’ ? 

‘No, my dear ;’ replied his father, ‘ it 18 
kept by our church in remembrance © 
Christ’s birth. Christ—Christ—mas, birth, 
the meaning of the word is Christ’s birth, 
and we who love to remember our Savior, 
love to keep this day in remembrance of 
him.’ 

‘ Are you sure, papa, that Jesus was born 
on this day? for the Bible says he was 
born in a stable, and I should think it must 








have been very coldin winter.’ 
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‘We are not indeed, sure, but this is as 
near as we can tell, and as no other day 
has ever been agreed upon, this is always 
kept. The stable, so far as warmth was 
concerned, was comfortable, for Palestine 
is not so cold a country as this.’ 

‘Iam glad you told Mary,’ said Alice, 
‘for I tried last night to tell them, but I 
could not remember how the words were 
jivided—our minister told us last Sunday.’ 

‘Yes, papa,’ said Herman, eagerly, ‘ and 
she said she ought to know, because she 
was the oldest, and Iam, and I told her I 
was because you cail me your little man, 
and she is’nt called so!’ 

‘No, Herman, Alice is the oldest, she is 
eight, and you are just five.’ 

‘Why Alice!’ exelaimed her mother, 
‘where are your shoes?” 

The little girl looked down confusedly 
at her shoeless feet,and then burst into tears. 

‘What is it, love; can’t you tell mother 
where your shoes are?’ 

‘Il know,’ cried Herman, ‘she gave 
them away.’ 

‘Away!’ said Mrs. Bucken, in surprise. 

‘Yes ma’am,’ replied Herman, ‘she 
gave them away to such a poor little girl, 
with awful great holes in her dress and—’ 

‘Herman ;’ called papa from the library, 
and the little boy left his story unfinished 
and obeyed the voice. Then the little girl 
yentured to raise her face all covered with 
tears, and in a sad voice told her mother 
the pitiful tale. Tenderly pressing her 
daughter to her, the kind mother said, 

‘But my little girl had’nt any right to 
give her shoes away. I am glad to see 
you generous and kind, I would not check 
your good impulses for the world; you 
may always give away what is properly 
yours; but those shoes were mine, I 
bought them for my little girl, because I 
wanted her feet to be warm.’ 

‘But I have another pair.’ 

‘They are old, and too much worn.’ 

‘Well, I might have given them to her, 
would that have been right?’ 

‘No, my dear, because a pair nearly 
worn out would not have benefited her 
much, she needed shoes stouter even than 
you wear.” 

‘What should I have done, mamma ?’ 

‘Can't you think? Come and asked 
me, and I could have seen the little girl, 
and perhaps have helped her even better 
thn I now can. My daughter’s heert 
meant right, and thought for her, when 
she is older her judgement willl think with 
the heart. But now it is time for prayers.’ 

‘What has detained you so long?’ asked 
Mr. Bucken, as his wife entered the li- 
tary with Alice. Mr. Bucken’s eyes 
bllow his wife’s significant glance to the 
litle girl’s feet, and he comprehended the 
reason. 

The pure incense of happy and grateful 
hearts, ascended upwards from that affec- 
tionate family, as they offered their morn- 
ing sacrifice to Heaven. Mr. B. was ac- 
tustomed to question the children upon 
ome religious subject and had taken the 
lord’s Prayer in course. 

‘The petition this morning for our 
thoughts is what, children?’ 

‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ re- 
jlied Mary. 

‘Can you tell me, Mary, what that 
neans? does it mean that we are to ask 
br bread alone?” 

‘Yes, sir, I suppose so; it says give us 
tread, and I thought it meant give us 
read this day, as thou hast other days.’ 

‘Is that all the meaning, Alice, does it 
nean this family alone? Are we to ask 
‘tourselves and none other ?” 

‘No, sir,’ replied Alice. 

‘Why not, my love, can you tell us ?” 

‘The prayer commences ‘ Our Father,’ 
ind Jesus gave that prayer to his disciples, 
ind they were so to pray, and us means the 
World,’ 

‘Tam glad you have learnt this.’ ‘TI 

W more, papa, mother explained it to 
4s last Sunday evening.’ ‘ Well, can you 
‘nswer Mary’s question does it mean bread 
lone?” ‘No, sir, mamma said it meant 
‘verything !’ ‘Yes, children, it means 
‘verything. Bread is the principal thing 
veneed, and is used in the prayer to con- 
"*y asense of our wants. It implies that 
ve are dependant upon God for every 
thing, and that all we have comes from 

im; it is his gift, and therefore we should 

mbly ask for all things, "and then return 
thanks for his favors. But we need other 

Yors beside those for the body; we need 








spiritual gifts; our hearts are so sad and 
wrong that we need to have them changed, 
and as God alone can do this, how earnest- 
ly in our morning petition should we pray, 
give us this day our daily bread, not only 
for the body, but heavenly manna for the 
soul. And while we pray for ourselves, 
we should remember the poor, especially 
on this day, the birth-day of Him who 
came to earth and taught this prayer, say- 
ing, ‘after this manner pray ye.’ And 
while we are so fully supplied with the 
‘good things of this life,’ we should have 
a heart to give, and to pray for those who 
are less favored.’ 

‘ To-morrow the petition will be, ‘ For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors,’ and you will find that to be an im- 
portant, as well as a difficult request to 
offer with right feelings.’ 

‘ What an important prayer ‘ Our Fath- 
er’ is,’ said Alice. ‘ Yes,’ said her moth- 
er, more to herself than to Alice, ‘ for it 
comprehends all prayer.’ 

‘Mother!’ cried Mary from the entry, 
who had slipped out during these last 
words, ‘can’t I open the parlor door?’— 
* Well, we will not open it at present; it 
is nearly time for church now ; after tea we 
will see what is in there.’ 

*I know’d, I know’d ! exclaimed Ger- 
trude, her little tongue eager to tell. ‘Do, 
do, Gerty,’ urged the children. ‘No I 
can’t, ma,’ said Gerty, ‘no tell about the 
great ‘Gerty’s telling now,’ said 
Mrs. Bucken, placing her finger smilingly 
upon the open mouth. Gerty threw her 
arms around her mother’s neck and _ whis- 
pered,‘ Herman’s greatdoll!’ ‘ Ball, ball, 
I heard,’ shouted Mary. ‘Hush! don’t 
make too much noise; your presents are 
there, but it would not be fair to tell what 
they are, when you have kept them secret 
so long a time.’ 

This satisfied the children, and their 
faces were radiant with happines and anti- 
cipation, but during the morning service 
their faces grew thoughtful, as they mur- 
mured the Lord’s Prayer, and Alice won- 
dered if the little beggar girl prayed for 
her ‘ daily bread,’ and resolved to ask her. 

In the afternoon the poor child came. I 
do not know what Mrs. B. gave her, but 
I am sure it was something nice, for- the 
little girl’s face grew absolutely merry, as 
the kind lady handed her a basket, and 
promised to come and see her sick mother 
the next day. 

All tea-time the children begged their 
parents would open the parlor door. 

‘ Have patience,’ said mother, ‘ until we 
have finisbed our repast, and then.’ 

‘TI have finished, and I, and I,’ was re- 
peated around the table. 

‘And I hav’nt,’ said father laughing. 

The children smiled and tried to wait 
patiently until they were released from the 
table. ‘Come, Augusta,’ said Mr. Bucken, 
addressing his wife, ‘ we won’t keep them 
longer. Come, Gerty, ride in papa’s arms, 
and we will see what funny thing is in 
that parlor. Open the door, wife, and we 
will look in.” The door slowly opened, 
and whatascene! ‘Oh! oh!! oh!!! 
exclaimed the children, as transfixed they 
stood at the door; ‘ why father, why moth- 
er,’ they said in glad tones of wonder. 

‘Why children, has your anxiety all 
flown, don’t you wish to come in now?’ 
asked their father, mischievously. 

* But it is so beautiful,’ said Alice. And 
truly it was beautiful. Wreaths composed 
of evergreen and spruce, were fastened to 
the windows, while over the painting of 
the Madonna, (a rare German painting) 
hung seemingly a silver star. In the cen- 
ter of the room was a tall spruce tree, cov 
ered with toys, bonbons, and a variety of 
useful as well as ornamental articles; little 
silver and golden birds were seemingly 
resting upon its branches, while’a music 
box hid amid its green boughs, was dis- 
coursing sweet strains. At the extreme 
end of the room was a cross composed of 
myrtle, and arbor vite, while over it were 
placed the words, Luke 2: 7—16. The 
gas burners were so turned as to admit a 
soft, soothing light, and for some moments 
all gazed in delight upon the almost fairy- 
like beauty before them. 

Ring, ring, sounded the bell, and: the 
children were newly surprised, when they 
found that three of their little playmates, 
with their parents, were to enjoy all this 
with them. Now, the room but a few mo- 
ments before so quiet, was full of noise; 
shouts of laughter arose, as the presents 











were distributed, and when the bag of | 
sweetmeats broke and rolled upon the 
floor, there was a great scampering among 
the little people. Joy gleamed from every 
countenance, happiness shone upon the 
innocent brow of childhood, and from the 
affectionate, devoted parents went up a 
grateful thank offering. 

The passer by tarried a moment, as the 
bright lights danced out upon him, and he 
knew Christmas was being kept within, 
right merrily. The stranger, and wander- 
er was carried back to his childhood home, 
when he was young and blithe as_ the in- 
nocents within. The sunshine, not of day, 
but of glad hearts, stole through erevice 
and creak out into the street, and warmed 
many a sad heart. 

When the children had played long 
enough, Mr. Bucken entertained the friends 
with some stories of his fatherland, (for he 
was a German) and referred to the beauti- 
ful custom of the Christmas tree which was 
always associated in his mind, with his 
early childhood. In Germany, he added, 
we call this evening ‘ Weihnachten,’ Holy, 
or consecrated night, and in some of our 
German churches, sermons were preached 
for the benefit of children. The origin of 
the custom of giving presents, is from an 
old heathen usage, practised at the feast 
of the birth of Sol, one of their deities, but 
it has become consecrated by age, and 
serves to make this event pleasant to fami- 
lies. After speaking in a playful manner 
to the children, he turned to his older 
friends and said, * Not only is this day pe- 
culiarly interesting to me, from the fact 
that it commemorates our Savior’s birth,. 
but because the incidents connected with 
it, carry me back to the time when I was 
away from home at school, and my mother 
would write, ‘ By Christmas, Herman, you 
will be at home, and to-morrow you are 
oneday nearer.’ And now J look forward 
to the time when I shall be at home again, 
in my truest home, and f hail these annual 
thanksgivings as one day nearer that bet- 
ter home, where I hope we may all be 
among that ‘multitude of the heavenly 
host,’ praising God, and saying, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.”’ 

After singing the ‘ Christmas Carol,’ one 
by one the guests bade Mr. Bucken and 
his pleasant family, good night. 

One by one the lights were quenched in 
the house. One by one the little lips were 
pressed warmly against their fond mother’s, 
who prayed God to bless, and keep them 
ever as lambs of his fold. 


‘Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire ; 
Sound fades into silence— 
All footsteps retire.’ 
No voice in the chambers 
No sound in the hall! 
Sleep and oblivion, 
Reigns over all ! 
Maplewood. 











. Religion. 


LITTLE ELLEN. 

Little Ellen is the daughter of a Metho- 
dist clergyman now living in Pennsylvania. 
He gave us the following incident respect- 
ing this little girl, which we have no doubt 
is true. We will relate it in his own lan- 
guage as near as we can. 

When about eight years of age she was 
invited home by Mr. and Mrs. S to 
spend a night, and, with her mother’s con- 
sent, she went. At the proper hour Mrs. 
S showed the little girl her room, tel- 
ling her she might retire. Little Ellen 
hesitated, looking rather serious, but said 
nothing. Mrs. S spoke again. 

‘ Why,’ said the little girl, ‘we hav’nt 
had prayers.’ 

‘ We don’t have family prayers here, my 
little daughter,’ said Mrs. S 

The child, fixing her large, dark eyes on 
the lady, thoughtfully inquired: ‘ Don’t 
Mr. § pray >” 

‘ No, not in the family,’ was the answer. 

‘Don’t vou pray, Mrs. S >’ continu- 
ed the child. 

‘No,’ was the answer of the convicted 
lady. 

‘The child was silent for a few moments, 
and then said: ‘If you will give mea Bi- 
ble, I will pray.’ 

The Bible was brought, and little Ellen 
read a chapter, and kneeled down and pray- 





























ed. The next morning she read and pray- 








ed again, and returned home, feeling, un- 
doubtedly, that she had done her duty. 
On the next Sabbath Mrs. S was 
unexpectedly seen in the class-meeting.— 
She related the fact, and added: ‘I mean 
from henceforth to be a follower of the Sav- 
ior.’ The following Sabbath Mr. S 
came and said: ‘1 have been taught to 
pray by a little child.’ They have been 
consistent Christians since.— W. Banner. 














Natural Sistorp. 
THE ZEBRA. 


The Zebra is the handsomest and most 
elegantly clothed of all quadrupeds. He 
has the shape and graces of the horse, the 
swiftness of the stag, and a striped robe of 
black and white alternately disposed with 
sa much regularity and symmetry, that it 
seems as if nature had made use of the rule 
and compass to paint it. These alternate 
bands of black and white are so much the 
more singular, as they are straight, paral- 
lel, and very exactly divided, like a striped 
stuff, and in other parts extend themselves 
not only over the body, but over the head, 
the thighs, the legs, and even the ears and 
the tail; so that, at a distance, this animal 
appears as if he was surrounded with little 
fillets, which some person had disposed in 
a regular manner, over every part of the 
body. In the females, these bands are al- 
ternately black and white; in the male, 
they are brown and yellow, but always of 
a lively and brilliant mixture, upon a short, 
fine and thick hair; the lustre of which 
still more increases the beauty of the colors. 
The Zebra is, in general, less than the 
horse, and larger than the ass; and, al- 
though it has often been compared to these 
two animals, and called the Wild Horse, . 
and the Striped Ass, it is a copy neither 
of the one nor the other, and might rather 
be called their model, if all was not equal- 
ly original in nature, and if every species 
had not an equal right to creation. 

The Zebra is chiefly found in the south- 
ern parts of Africa; often seen near the 
the Cape of Good Hope; and a penalty of 
fifty-six dollars is inflicted on any person 
who shoots one of them. Such of them ag 
are caught alive are presented to the gov- 
ernor. Several have been brought to Eng- 
land, but, except in one instance, they, have 
displayed great wildness, and even feroci- . 
ty. The exception was in that which was 
burnt some years ago at Exeter Change. 
It would allow young children to be put 
upon its back, and was once ridden from 
the Lyceum to Pimlico; but it was bred 
and reared in Portugal, from parents half 
reclaimed. In several other cases Zebras 
have attempted to injure spectators, and 
have not even spared their keepers. The 
voice of this creature is thought to have a 
distant resemblance to the sound of a post 
horn. ; 

The Zebra which we have just described 
is confined to the mountains ; others inha- 
bit the flat parts near the Cape. Till very 
recently, the difference between them was 
not accurately understood. ‘The ground 
color of its whole body (says Mr. Bennet) 
is white, interrupted by a regular series of 
broad black stripes extending from tne back 
across the sides, with narrower and fainter 
ones intervening between each. Over the 
haunches and shoulders these stripes form 
a kind of bifurcation, between the divisions 
of which there are a few traverse lines of 
the same color; but these suddenly and 
abruptly cease, and are not continued on 
the legs, which are perfectly white. Along 
the back there is a narrow longitudinal 
line, bordered on each side with white.— 
The mane is throughout broadly and deep- 
ly tipped with black, and is marked by a 
continuation of the traverse bands of the 
neck. The lines of the face are narrow 
and beautifully regular; from the centre of 
of the forehead they radiate downward 
over the eyes; along the front of the muz- 
zle they are longitudinal, the outer ones 
having a curve outward; and on the sides 
they form broader traverse bands. From 
the confluence of these bands, on the ex- 
tremity of the muzzle, the nose, and the 
lower lip, those parts become of a nearly 
unifowm blackish brown. The tail is white. 
There is no longitudinal ventral line; and 
a large black patch occupies the posterior 
part of the ear, near the tip. The hoofs 
are moderately large, deep in front, shal 
low behind and much expanded at their 


margin.’ 
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Editorial. — 


CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas is at hand! and its coming is 
heralded by the number of new books on our 
table—in red, blue, and green covers, all fresh 
from the bookstore. Is there anything more 
attractive to an intelligent child, thana new 
book, with its bright cover, and gilded letters 
on the back—its uncut leaves—clear print—its 
well-engraved frontispiece and attractive pic- 
tures ? 

How favored are the children of the present 
day, compared with those of fifty years ago, in 
this particular. We took up the other day, a 
musty publication of the year 1804, which pre- 
tended to bea child's book, and we are sure 
no child of ours would have given it a second 
look, even in its palmiest days. Coarse paper, 
indistinct print, pictureless, and prosy enough 
it was. On its fitle page was inscribed, ‘A 
Moral Tale,’ and as if the youthful reader 
would’nt discover what instruction to draw 
from it, the finishing sentence was set apart by 
itself, embodying the design of the story, with 
‘Moral’ in big letters at the head—and ‘ Finis’ 
enclosed in a wreath of flowers at the bottom 
of the page, we suppose to tell the child that 
the book was ended, if he was’nt bright enough 
to discover it himself. Surely this is an age 
of improvement, we exclaim, as we turn over 
the leaves of the little books before us. We 
think we hear our young'readers wishing them- 
selves within reach of this same editor’s table, 
and enjoying with us a peep inside these 
bright covers. Well, children, Christmas is 
coming ! and the big stocking at the head of 
your bed, may turn out of its capacious depths 
some of these clever books for your especial 
reading. ‘To boys we would recommend 
‘Uncle Toby’s Library,’ wide awake stories, 
fall of good and useful lessons to boys, who 
glory in fun and mischief. 

To girls, ‘Lucy Herbert’ will be attractive, 
and perhaps it will lend an interest to tell them 
that its author is our correspondent ‘ Estelle,’ 
whose name so long has been familiar to them. 
The story is of an orphan child, who was left 
at an early age, to battle with life’s trials, and 
who by ‘patience and well doing,’ found 
friends wherever she went, and after much 
tribulation, came off victorious, that is to say, 
the end of her life was better than the begin- 
ning. But we will not spoil the story for those 
who will soon have a chance to enjoy it them- 
selves. Munroe & Co. are its publishers. 

‘The Angel’s Visit’ is an uncommonly good 
biography of a child, or, so one of our little 
friends tell us, who is not apt to be pleased 
with books of this kind, but whose falling tears 
while reading it seemed to testify to its inter- 
est. We might add a wish that children 
were the better forall they read. Amusement 








enough they certainly have, mingled with in-. 


struction, and if we could see that the children 

of 1853 were better, as well as wiser than the 

children of 1804, we should have more courage 

in suggesting to Santa Claus, that many de- 

lightful books are in readiness for his coming 

distribution of Christmas gifts. A. H. 
EEE 


A BIBLE CLASS PERPETUATED. 


Every person who has been engaged in Bi- 
ble Class instruction, knows what a strong af- 
fection subsists between the teacher and the 
scholars; this is often manifested by presents 
from the latter to the former. Recently, a fe- 
male Bible Class in Boston, lost their teacher 
in consequence of her removal to another State, 
and her scholars, wishing to give her a memo- 
rial of their affection, went ina body, eleven 
in all, to Mr. Whipple’s Daguerreotype Rooms, 
and had a picture of the class taken, sitting in 
a circle, on a plate not larger than a breakfast 
plate, and excellent likenesses they were. This 
they sent to their teacher—and what a pleasant 
visit it must have been to her, and one that 
she can always have before her, to keep in re- 
membrance those scenes of Biblical instruc- 
tion in which they had long so profitably en- 
gaged. The Daguerreotype cost them twelve 
dollars, about a dollar each. It would not 
have cost them any more, if two absentymem- 
bers had been withthem. A number of Chrys- 
talotype copies from the Daguerrotype, can be 
taken at a lower price foreach one. -This may 
be useful information to those Bible Classes 


who would like to present their Teacher with 
a similar present. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Nashua, N. H., Nov. 21, 1853. 


Mr. Willis, Sir.—I asked my father if he had 
paid for my paper; he said he guessed not. I 
told him you wanted your pay, for you said so 
inthe paper. Papa said iff would write you a 
letter, he would give me a dollar to put into it. 
Perhaps he thought I could not write a letter, 
because Iam a little girl. Tam seven years 
old, though, and now I will go and show it to 
papa, and ask him for the dollar. 

Extra R. F. Boynton. 


Wickford, R. I., Nov. 14, 1853. 


Mr. Editor, dear sir—Enclosed is one dollar 
for ‘ My Companion, (as I cal] it) and hope you 
will continue tosend it the coming year. I 
highly-estimate your valuable little paper, and 
read its pages with much delight and pleasure. 
I would not part with it. Affectionately 

Auice T. Baker. 
EE 

Gotp Dotiars.—These bright little things 
sometimes come to the Youth’s, Companion; 
not all that are due, nor all that are needed, 
but always welcome. Sometimes they come 
loose ina letter, and as they are so smooth, 
there is danger of their being lost—but one 
came a few days ago which was sewed into a 
corner of the letter, and so it could not slip 
out, but came safe, anda Receipt was sent 
back in the next paper. That is the best way 
tosend the little slippery things safe. 





DANCING. 

1. Dancing would lead me into crowded 
rooms and late hours, which are injurious to 
health and usefulness. 

2. Dancing would lead me into very close 
contact with very pernicious company, and 
evil communications corrupt good manners. 

3. Dancing would require me to use and 
permit freedoms with the other sex, of which 
I should be heartily ashamed, and which I 
believe to be wrong. 

4, My parents and friends would be anx- 
ious about me if I were out late, keeping com- 
pany with they know not whom. 

5. Ministers and good people in general, 
disapprove of dancing, and I think it is not 
safe to set myself against them. Ifa thing be 
even doubtful, 1 wish to be on the safe side. 

6. Dancing has a bad name, and [ mean to 
study things that are pure and lovely und of 
good report. 

7. Dancing is generally accompanied with 
drinking, and [ see drinking produces a great 
deal of evil. 

8. Iam told dancing is a great temptation 
and snare to young men, and I do not wish to 
have anything to do with leading them astray. 

9. Dancing unfits the mind for serious re- 
flection and prayer, and I mean to do nothing 
that will estrange me from my God and Savior. 

10. There are plenty of graceful exercises 
and cheerful amusements, which have none of 
the objections connected with them that lie 
against dancing. 

a 
THE TWO JOHNS. 

Little John came to see me one day. He 
did as he was bid, and looked so smiling, and 
behaved so well, that every one who saw him 
loved him, and asked him to come again. 

Little John came another day. He was 

cross and noisy, and in an ill-temper, and his 
ill-temper made him look quite ugly. Nothing 
pleased him, and he seemed ready to quarrel 
with everything and with every one, and every 
one was glad when it was time for him to go 
home. 
‘ Ah,’ said I, ‘ this is not the John who came 
to see me the other day; this must be some 
other John. T'hat was a good boy, and every 
body loved him ; this is a bad boy, and no one 
cares for him.’ 

John has often come to see me since, and I 
think he has learned the lesson I tried to teach 
him. WhenI see him I say, ‘ Which John has 
come to see me to-day?’ He seems to feel 
what I mean, and his reply is, ‘The good 
John.—[ Talk with the Little Ones. 


—o——__ 
THE MALAY BOY AND THE TIGER. 


Not long ago, a Malay boy was sent by his 
parents, who live in the Island of Singapore, 
to herd some water-buffaloes. As he was driv- 
ing the herd home by the borders of the jun- 
gle, a tiger made a sudden spring, and, seizing 
the lad by the thighs, was dragging him off.— 
Two old bull-buffaloes hearing the shrieks of 
their little herdsman, turned round, and direct- 
ly ran to his help. The tiger, gored by their 
horns, was obliged to drop his prey to defend 
himself. While one buffalo fought, and suc- 
cessfully drove the tiger awey, the other kept 
guard over the wounded boy. Later in the 
evening, when the anxious father, alarmed, 
came out with his servants to seek his child, 
he found that the whole herd, with the excep- 
tion of the two old buffaloes, had spread them- 
selves about to feed ; but that thev were still 
there—one standing over the bleeding body of 











their little friend, while the other kept watch 
on the edge of the jungle for the return of the 
tiger.—[ Keppel. 


——_ 


THE DUTCHMAN’S DOG. 


‘ What you take for that are dog o’ your’n? 
said 2 Yankee pedlar to an old Dutch farmer, 
in the neighborhood of Lancaster, Pa., ‘ what'll 
you take for him? He ain’ta very good look- 
in’ dog; but what was you calculating may be 
he’d fetch ?? * Ah!’ responded the old Dutch- 
man, ‘ dat dog ishn’t wort not’ing, ’most; he 
ishn’t wort you to buy ‘um.’ ‘ Guess tew dol- 
lars abeout would gethim. [ll give you that 
for him.’ ‘Yass; he ishn’t wort dat.’ * Waal, 
Pll take him,’ said the pedlar. ‘Sthop,’ said 
the Dutchman, ‘ dere’s one ting about dat dog 
I gan’t sell.’ ‘Oh! take off his collar; I don’t 
want that,’ suggested the pedlar. ‘ Tain’t dat,’ 
replied- Mynheer, ‘ he’s a poor dog ; but I gan’t 
sell de wag of his dail when I comes home!’ 

—_—_—@———_. 


“MAKING MOUNTAINS OF MOLEHILLS.” 


This must mean that somebody who had not 
seen much of the world, and yet wished to 
pass for something more than common, found 
a molehill, and concluding that it must be a 
mountain, hastened to give an admiring world 
the benefit of his discoveries. People who 
complain of being ‘ frightened to death,’ when 
in reality they were not the least bit startled, 
who pronounce a rainy day ‘awful,’ and roll 
their eyes, and exclaim at the simplest story, 
are continually making mountains of molehills. 
Such a person will make as great a disturbance 
at the decease of a cat as at the greatest cala-_ 
mity that could befall a human being. 

[S. S. Adv. 
eee wane 
A WORD ON MANNERS 

Always speak with the utmost politeness and 
deference to your parents and friends. Some 
children are polite and civil everywhere but at 
home ; but there, are coarse and rude enough. 
Nothing sits so gracefully upon children, and 
nothing makes them so lovely, as habitual res- 
pect and dutiful deportment towards their pa- 
rents and superiors. It makes the plainest 
face beautiful, and gives to every common ac- 
tion a nameless but peculiar charm. 

—g@———_. 


FAULTS. 


As there are some faults that have been 
termed faults on the right side, so there are 
some errors which might be denominated errors 
on the safe side. ‘Thus, we seldom regret 
having been too mild, too cautious or too hum- 
ble; but we often repent having been too vio- 
lent, too precipitate, or too proud. 

—— 


LOOK OUT FOR THE SUGAR-PLUMS. 


A New York paper states that some confec- 
tioners are in the practice of making drops, or 
lozenges, which contain brandy, rum, or gin, 
and cautions the public against them, as likely 
to create a taste for strong drink. 

———- 


DiaLocur.—‘ Say, friend!—They say the 
‘ Liquor Law’ causes more liquor drinking than 
was ever seen before, and ‘old ladies’ are tak- 
ing to it now.’ *‘Howso? ‘Why, ‘Mother 
Earth’ drank 25 barrels the other day in Mas- 
sachusetts, and sips a little almost every day 


_somewhere in Vermont.’ 


ie 
SCRAPS. 


Sarge Reasonine.— If you are not afraid of 
God, I'am afraid of you,’ said a stranger, as he 
passed a counting-room on the Sabbath, and 
saw itopen. The next day he refused to sell 
his produce to the Sabbath breaker on any 
credit. He acted wisely. In three months 
the Sabbath breaker was a bankrupt. 

[Cumberland Pres. 

A Christian gentleman, when blamed by his 
commercial partner for doing so much for the 
cause of God, made this reply: ‘Your fox 
hounds cost you more in one year than my re- 
ligion ever cost in two.’ 


A gentleman, praising the generosity of his 
friend, observed, * He spends his money like 
water.’ ‘Of course, then, he liquidates his 
debts,’ rejoined a wag. 


At atime when public affairs were in a very 
unsettled state, a gentleman who squinted ter- 
ribly asked Talleyrand how things were going 
on. * Why, as you see, sir,’ was the reply. 


A thousand robbers are not able to strip an 
honest man naked. 


A November’s sun looks like the smile of a 
person in affliction. 


The fame of good deeds does not leave a 
man’s door, but his evil acts are known a thou- 
sand miles off. 


Aim high in life. Ifyou don’t hit the stars, 
you can land in the mud. Anything is better 
than stupid inaction. Even a muddy man is 
worth a dozen lazy ones. 


‘A bright countenance brought down stairs 
in the morning makes a little in-door sun, that 
cheers us through the day. 


Never purchase love or friendship by gifts ; 
when thus obtained, they are lost as soon as 
you stop payment. 


A good surgeon must have an eagle’ 
a lion’s heart, and a ledy’s hand. 


Poetry. 
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A PICTURE. 
BY GEORGE G. EASTMAN, 


The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 

While his bale old wife, with busy care 
Was clearing the dinner away ; 

A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes, 

On her grandfather’s knee was catching fiies, 


The old man laid his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face ; 
He thought how ofien her mother, dead, 
Had sat in the self-same place ; 
As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye 
‘Don’t smoke! said the child, ‘how it makes 
you cry.’ 


The house-dog !ay stretched out on the floor 
Where the shade after noon used to steal, 

The busy old wife by the open door , 
Was turning the spinning wheel, 

And the old brass ¢lock on the mantletree 

Had plodded along toalmost three,— 


Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast, 
The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 
Of his sweet grandchild were pressed ; 
His head bent down on her soft hair lay— 
Fast asleep were they both, that summer day! 
ff 


HONOR GOD'S HOLY NAME. 


Hush! little Christian child, 
Speak not that holy name, 
Not with a laughing lip, 
Not in thy playful game ; 
For the great God of all 
Heareth each word we say, 
He will remember it 
In the great judgement day. 


Hush !—for His hosts unseen 
Are watching over thee, 

His angels spread their wings, 
Thy shelter kind to be. 

Wilt thou, with words profane, 
Rash, and undutifal, 

Scatter thine angel guards, 
Glorious and beautiful ? 


Honor God’s holy name, 

Speak it with thought and care, 
Sing to it holy hymns, 

Breathe it in earnest prayer; 
But not with sudden cry, 

In thy light joy or pain, 
‘God will hold guilty all 

Who take his name in vain.’ 

eS TS 


A CHILD'S ADDRESS T0 THR SNOW, 


In flakes of a feathery white, 
It is falling so gently and slow; 
Oh, pleasant to me is the sight 
Of the silently falling snow ! 
The fall of the feathery snow! 


The earth is all covered to-day 
With a mantle of radiant show; 
And it sparkles and shines in the ray, 
In crystals of glistening snow! 
The spankling and glistening snow! 


It covers the earth from the cold! 
Would you think, little Ella, it’s so? 

And when it comes down onthe world, 
{t is only a warm coat of snow! 

The curious warm coat of snow! 


From my window the snow-birds I see; 
They hop and they flit as they. go; 

And they speak a loud lesson to me, 
While they feed in the beautiful snov: 

Happy birds that delight in the snow! 


TO DAY. 
Don’t tell ine of to-morrow ; 
Give me the man who'll say 
That when a good deed’s to be done, 
-Let’s do the deed to-day ! 
We may command the present, 
If we act and never wait ; 


But.repentence is the phantom 
Of the past, that comes too late! 
el 
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